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OUR NATIONAL THEATRES. 


Tue one sole topic of interest in the 
theatrical world is the state of the 
drama in connection with the closed 
condition of our national theatres— 
an event which we deplore with our 
contemporaries, but one which we 
do not regard, as some would have 
us believe, asa fatal blow to the best 
interests of our national theatre and 
its _— True, the prospect 
is dark enough in the future; and 
the state of the drama both in the 
metropolis and the provinces is sadly 
obscured*by clouds of ominous as- 
pect. The two patent national houses 
are now without tenants; the Eng- 
Jish Opera House, after having some 
dozen lessees within about as many 
months, is again in the market; and 
the Liverpool manager, by the ope- 
ration of a bad law, is obliged to 
resort to the law of a commissioner’s 
court, and then to seek another law 
in his discomfiture and ruin. This 
is certainly bad enough and gloomy 
enough; but still, amid this cloudy 
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and murky atmosphere, we can 
clearly discern a gleam of promise 
that assures brighter hope for the 
glorious revival of Shakspeare and 
the legitimate drama. 

Ail those readers who have honor- 
ed by perusal our papers in our last 
volume entitled ‘ The Stage as it is,’ 
and our subsequent periodical re- 
marks on the Drury e manage- 
ment, will discover our ground of 
hope, for we are firm of belief that 
the exertions of Macready to resus- 
citate the stage and re-invigorate the 
drama must soon triumph. In this 
opinion we do not stand alone, for 
this is the language of one of the 
first theatrical critics of our times :— 

‘“* There has been much conflict- 
ing criticism on the merits of Mr. 
Macready’s management; but we do 
not think it has been denied in any 
quarter that the regular drama, and 
especially the drama of yor ey 
has been revived by him with brilli- 
ant success. Individual critics, here 
and there, may complain that their 
peculiar ideas of perfection have not 
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been realised ; but they must ac- 
knowledge that a vast improvement 
has been effected, that large audi- 
ences have been drawn to witness 
the performances of the grandest 
productions of human genius, freed 
from the most barbarous mutilations 
and additions of a former age, and 
that the theatre has been made a 
place of pure and refined enjoyment, 
which virtuous women might fre- 
quent without being pained and of- 
fended by the proximity of the most 
degraded of their own sex. We say 
nothing here of Mr. Macready’s me- 
rits as an actor, and it 1s not neces- 
sary to‘dwell on the scholar-like ac- 
quaintance of the past, the exqui- 
site taste, and the minute yet judici- 
ous attention to details, as parts of 
a whole, which were evinced in the 
representations got up under his di- 
rections ; because, if his personal 
claims were far less than they are, 
the work which he has done, and to 
which we have referred, would enti- 
tle him to public gratitude, and 
would well deserve the honorable 
testimonial presented to him at the 
public meeting over which the Duke 
of Cambridge presided.” 

Mr. Macready is the regenerator of 
our stage, and will dissipate the dolor- 
ous outcries; of certain parties, who 
have plumed themselves upon the 
sagacious discovery that the English 
drama is a “ by-gone,”’ that the glories 
ofa British theatre are atan end. In 
connection with the recent manage- 
ment of Drury-lane and of the real 
good effected by the spirited lessee, 
let us recollect what is Mr. Macrea- 
dy’s present position, and how in- 
fluential and forceful is his example. 
He has exposed (as we did in our 
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papers already referred to) the state | 
of the * law.” “ Itis the law under | 


which they act that I complain of, 
and condemn as the drama’s worst 
enemy,” proudly and truthfully pro- 
claimed the noble actor and zealous 
manager in his last farewell address, 
The system is only to be supported 
by a victim ora robber. 





Many of our readers, doubtful of 
the excessive absurdity of the law 
statutes, may reply, “* Surely, we 
have seen Shakespeare acted at the 
minor theatres of the metropolis ?” 
Doubtless; but every manager caus- 
ing such plays to be represented, 
every actor assisting at such repre- 
sentation, is liable to a fine of £50 
upon any common information, no 
alternative being left to the magis- 
trate. Now, let this vicious, vile, 
useless, and degrading act be swept 
away, and if there should bea law 
to regulate our national theatres, let 
it, in the name of common sense, 
be .in accordance with the spirit of 
the times. 

We must, however, come to a 
close, and the language of a talented 
contemporary is so applicable to this 
part of the subject, that we prefer 
his remarks to our own :— 

““ We have, however, every hope 
that Mr. Macready has dealt a death- 
blow to the system. He quitted the 
Drury Lane stage a losing man ; but 
he bore away with him a respect, 
unpaid yet by the public, because 
undeserved, to any previous mana- 
ger. Mr. Macready, whilst elevat- 
ing his art, as an actor, purified the 
theatre of an abomination which 
made a play-house infamous and re- 
volting to the feelings of thousands, 
who were thus debarred from one of 
the highest intellectual gratifications 
of which the mind is capable. Un- 
der his management, Drury Lane was 
not the rendezvous of debauchery 
and riot; he did not—as every ma- 
nager must who commits such ini- 
quity—take the profits of female 
prostitution. We could wish that 
the example set by Mr. Macready 
were followed by others of his bre- 
thren, at this time in the enjoyment 
of patent immunities. We could 
name a theatre thronged by the aban- 
doned and infamous —a piace to 
which no husband, father, or bro- 
ther can take wife, daughter, or sis- 
ter, without laying bare before her 


' eyes the foulest sources of iniquity. 
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But then, in default of the respect- | Princess’s.— Second only to’ Her 
able part of the community, thus | Majesty’s Theatre in its operatic at- 


barred from a theatre, the trading 
manager counts upon “ the young 
men about town,” or the late visi- 
tors from club-houses, or youthful 
folly and dotard vice. 

“* We have deemed the present 
condition of the English theatre 
worthy this notice; the more so, as 
it is rumoured that Sir James Gra- 
ham contemplates some measure for 
the reform of present abuses. This 
measure he last session promised as 
among the fruits of the present. 
Whether he will, for a brief hour, 
shut his ears to the howlings of 
O'Connell and the roars of ‘* repeal” 
to consider the interests of the dra- 
matic muses, we know not We 
have our fears of another postpone- 
ment. Nevertheless, as the subject, 
in all its absurd contradictions, is 
not too well known even by those 
who may be required to legislate 
upon it, we have written the above 
in the humble hope of shewing the 
abuse as it is. 

** All that the drama wants from 
the country is—to be let alone. Pass 
a law that shall permit to any mana- 
ger the production of any piece he 
may please (subject, of course, to 
the usual Chamberlain’s licence), and 
though there may be mistakes at first, 
the theatres will become gradually 
classified; and companies, whose 
talents bear upon one peculiar style 
of drama, be brought together, as 
in France, to the perfect representa- 
tion of the scene. With the aboli- 
tion of the patents, enormous rents 
must fail; and neither manager nor 
author be any longer sacrificed to 
mere bricks and mortar.” 

We neither despond nor despair, 
therefore, on the state of the drama ; 
and for the ensuing season, we yet 
hope to see our national theatres,— 


the Garden under the management of | 


Madame Vestris; and Mr. Macready, 
the zealous regenerator of the legiti- 
imate drama, swaying the sceptre at 


Old Drury. 








tractions, this gorgeous establish- 
ment has completed a week’s perfor- 
mances of unusual brilliancy and 
gala character. The celebration of 
Mr. Balfe’s benefit was peculiarly. at- 
tractive, and from its crowded at- 
tendance must have realised no mean 
profit to the talented — beneficiare. 
The most popular composition of 
this native genius, The Siege of Ro- 
chelle, was admirably mounted for 
the occasion, and was received with 
great favor, and enthusiasm. of de- 
light. The various harmonics ‘ so 
familiar to the ear” as sung by Malle. 
Garcia and Messrs. Balfe and Tem- 
pleton, were greeted with great 
warmth ; and the entire opera was a 
treat of the highest order. The po- 
pular grand operas of I Puritani, La 
Sonnambula, and the Elisir d’ Amore 
have also been most effectively play- 
ed, and in which the contralto pow- 
ers of Madame Albertazzi have been 
heard to great advantage. There have 
also been produced an elegant, spi- 
rited, and prettily costumed ballet, 
under the title of La Fete du Village,: 
and a new broad farce, capitally fit- 
ted for the fun and comedy of Wright, 
yclept My Wife’s Second Floor. It 
is full of joke, pun, confusion, and 
bustle. The Devil's In It popularly 
runs its course, and we can only add 
that the deuce is in it if here is not 
rich and rare fare enough to satiate 
the appetite, however keen, of every 
play-going gourmand. 
Srranp.—Variety and change of 
pieces appear to be the adroit prin- 
ciple adopted by the management at 
this establishment; and we venture 
to predict that Mr. Maywood will 
find a well-supplied treasury the re- 
sults of his sound policy. The re- 
vival of Gwynneth Vaughan for the 
purpose of Mrs. Stirling enacting the 
heroine has been a successful one, 
if the warm plaudits of crowded au- 
diences be any criterion. ‘The new 
and original burletta of The Rights 


‘of Woman, nightly progresses in 
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omg Opinion, and during the week 
as been followed by an interesting 
exhibition of Italian classical Gym- 
nastics, and the fine old farce of the 
Turnpike Gate, introducing the only 
living original comic actor a la Lis- 
ton,—Mr. David Rees, late of the 
Haymarket. Let him but avoid ‘ po- 
tations pottle deep,’ and beware of 
** the enemy that steals away the 
brains,” and his fame is present, pos- 
thumous and for ever. The Crack 
of David Rees is the only “ crack ” 
ae of acting since the days of 
unden, 

Ave.put.—In addition to the con- 
juration of the celebrated individu- 
al who has assumed the title of the 
Wizard of the North, and whose 
performances fully justify the as- 
sumption of such an addition to his 
name, the spectators and auditors of 
the wonders exhibited at this theatre 
have during the week been amused 
by what is called an Ethiopian con- 
cert, by four Virginian minstrels, 
in which some of the aboriginal airs 
of the interior of Africa, modernized 
if not humanized in the slave states 
of the Union, and adapted to ears 
polite, have been introduced by the 
musical conductor of the theatre. 
The performance in itself has great 
merit, and is characteristic and pe- 
culiar. Those who want an even- 
ing’s relaxation, a hearty laugh, and 
matter for speculation how certain 
strange feats are performed, will find 
ample opportunity for such indul- 
gences by visiting the pit or boxes. 

Sapier’s Weiis.—Agreeable with 
our announcement in last week’s 
Journal, “ the pet of the petticoats,” 
and the most natural actress of our 
times, Mrs. Fitzwilliam, made her 
courtesy to her old friends at Sadler’s 
Wells on Monday last in a capital 
version of The Devil’s In It, which 
is now the rage at the Haymarket, 
the Princess’s, and other metropoli- 
tan theatres. The adaptation is a 
capital one, and is admirably sus- 
tained—and with a fine spirit too,— 
by the “ lady star,” Miss Caroline 
Rankley, and Messrs. Webster and 
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Herbert. This was followed by the 
clever sketch of Buckstone, called 
The Belle of the Hotel, in which 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam’s extraordinary ver- 
satile powers are surprisingly devel- 
oped in six different characters, Car- 
milhan, or the Drowned Crew, has 
nightly closed a series of performan- 
ces of unparalleled variety, rare in- 
terest, and beauty of attraction. 

Queen’s.—The celebrated tradi- 
tionary drama, called the Field of 
Forty Footsteps, has been revived 
here this week, and with that be- 
witching little actress, Mrs. Nisbett, 
as the heroine, has drawn together 
crowded audiences, who, after shak- 
ing their sides at two irresistibly droll 
interludes, supported by the smart 
acting of Mr. Manders, have been 
transported to the fairy lands in the 
“« Spirit of the Waters,” which con- 
tinues as successful as on the night 
when it was first produced. 

AstLEY’s.-—The spectacles of The 
Affghan War and Herne the Hunter, 
have not yet diminished in attraction 
if we may judge from the continued 
repetitions, and the amount of pub- 
lic support which this establishment 
continues to receive. The populari- 
ty of the management has, however, 
been increased by the production, 
under the superintendance of Mr. 
Broadfoot, of a very imposing dio- 
ramic view of the funeral procession 
of Napoleon along the principal 
places of its passage, and a vivid re- 
presentation of the Field of Water- 
loo; added to which, there has been 
this week, another importation of 
French equestrian artists, in the per- 
sons of Mademoiselle Annette, M. 
Louis Tourniare, and his clever child 
Le Petit Tourniare, from Franconi’s, 
These equestrians undoubtedly pos- 
sess first-rate skill, and are eminent- 
ly deserving of the fame which the 
bills allege they possess in the French 
metropolis. A comic equestrian 
scene by Master Newcome and Miss 
Isabel, has been much applauded in 
the week. 

Surry.—The favourite opera pro- 
duced at this theatre by the late Mr. 
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Davidge, entitled The Lord of the 
Isles was revived on Monday last, 


and has been played every evening | 


since with immense success, Nor 


subject being an interesting one, 
founded on Sir Walter Scott’s work, 
and the principal characters support- 
ed by Miss Romer, Miss Betts, Har- 
rison, Leffler, and the new debutant, 
Mr. H. Hime; the most general ap- 
—— was unavoidable. Mr. H. 
ime is not a striking artiste, but 
there is much in him to approve, and 
with more metropolitan experience 
will doubtless maintain a respectable 
position. Mr. Lawler, who has for 
some time been connected with this 
establishment, has rarely come un- 
der the notice of the press; but it 
is only an act of justice to remark, 
that his singing is always judicious 
and pleasing. The engagement of 
Mr. Graham is underlined in the 
bills, and a translation of a popular 
French drama, now playing at the 
Gaieté at Paris, is announced for 
early production under the title of 
Marie, the Pearl of Chamouni. 


MACREADY TESTIMONIAL, 


IIAVING in our former numbers, from 
time to time, given every full parti- 
culars of the splendid presentation to 
the greatest living ornament of the 
drama in our era, it only remains to 
_ the following inscription that 
has been filled in to complete our ac- 
count of the exquisite memorial. It 
is thus engraved :— 
To William Charles Macready, 
In commemoration of his Management of 
the Theatre Royal, Covent-garden, 
In the seasons of 1837-8 and 1838-9, 
When his Personation of the Characters, 
his Restorations of the Text,“and his 
ttllustration of’the best Intellectual 
Aids of the Historical Facts and 
Poetical Creations of the 
tf" **"8-" Plays of Shakespere, 

Formed an Epoch in Theatrical Annals 
Alike honorable to his own Genius, and 
Elevating in its Influence upon 
Public Taste, 

This Testimonial is presented by 
The Lovers of the National Drama.” 





On the other side is the following 
quotation :— 

‘** No man is:lord of anything, 

Tho’ in andof him there be much consisting, 


2 é ; | ‘Till he communicate his part to others ; 
indeed could it be otherwise, for the | : ’ 


Nor doth he of himself know them for aught 
Tiil he behold them form’d in the — 
Where they are extended, which, like an 
arch, reverberates 
The voice again, or, like a gate of steel 
Fronting the sun, receives and back 
His figure and his heat.” 
The arms of Mr. Macready are 
engraved on one part of the lower 
base. 





A DAY AT A FRIEND'S. 

As dinner hour approached, my 
friends came home, and then more 
company, and we dined. I had not 
the felicity of leading my new ac- 
quaintance out to dinner, but I sat 
opposite, which was agreeable. We 
had excellent cheer, elegantly served, 
and we took our cool claret in mo- 
deration, according to the English 
fashion. I liked all the dining folk 
very well save one, a young man, 
tall and bottle-shaped, that is, of 
long neck, with narrow shoulders, 
and a frame which widened as it des- 
cended. He talked much, and, as 
it seemed tome, with an authoritative 
air, as if he had been accustomed to 
regard himself as a Sir Oracle, and 
he exhibited surprising powers of ap- 
petite. After we got back to the 
drawing-room, my young lady talk- 
ed as well as ever, and sang most de- 
lightfully to her own harp accom- 
paniment. I thought I could have 
looked and listened for ever. We 
petitioned against candles being ine 
troduced, on account of the heat; 
but partly the twilight and partly the 
lovely light of a summer moon shin- 
ing from a cloudless sky, poured its 
soft radiance into the room, and this, 
with the smell of flowers, the charm- 
ing sound of song and stringed mu- 
sic, and the beauty and gracefulness 
of the performer, made up a whole 
of extreme delight. At last the com- 
pany went away, my young lady re- 
tired, and I was left alone with mine 
host and hostess. It was time to go 
to bed, if that time can ever be said 
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to come ona lovely night in June ; 
but of course I could not refuse my- 
self the delight of talking about the 

oung lady who had just vanished. 
i mentioned how much I was indebt- 
ed for her reception of me. 

“ T had forgotten,” said Mrs. 
“I thought you knew my cousin, 
Surely you have met her before with 
us ?” 

** No,” said I, with earnestness ; 
“she is not one of those that one 
may see, and then forget that one has 
seen. How very charming she is!” 

‘* She is, indeed, a very charming 
girl,’ said Mr, » “ and a very 
good girl, too, which is better ; but 
I give you warning, my young gen- 
tleman, that you must not fall in 
love with her, for she is engaged to 
be married.” 

I felt as if my friend had given me 
a blow on the left side of the chest; 
however, I soon recovered, and _ be- 
gan to indulge ina very fierce hatred 
against the unknown person to whom 
this beautiful young lady was to be 
married. 

“ He must be a happy man,” I said 
“who has won so fair a lady-love.” 

“ One would think so,” replied 
my friend, “* but you saw no patti- 








cular signs of happiness about him; | 


he dined with us to day.” 
What was my surprise and disgust 
to find that the bottle-shaped, much 
talking young man, was the betroth- 
ed of this charming creature. What 
could she see in him? How could 
she have any affection fora man who 
ate so much? Soup, salmon, mut- 
ton, fowl, tongue, besides an infini- 
ty of potatoes, cauliflowers, aspara- 
gus, and early peas! How could 
any but a monster do such havoc on 
gross victuals in the very presence of 
the creature he loved,—and such a 
creature! He did not love, it was 
clear. He was incapable of any ten- 
derness or delicacy of sentiment. 
Very likely he was, but he was 
the second son of an exceedingly 
rich London merchant. He had been 
to Cambridge university. He had 
taken his degree with some honour, 


| 


| 
| 


and his friends said he would have 
been among the wranglers, had not 
the answering of his year been unu- 
sually good. His father and all his 
uncles and aunts looked upon him as 
the eighth wonder of the world, and 
thought that, barring the highest or- 
der of nobility, any woman in Eng- 
land would scarcely be good enough 
for him. His father had just bought 
an estate to which a valuable living 
was attached, and the gentleman was 
forthwith to be ordained, presented 
to this living, and married to the 
charming young lady I had seen, 
whose beauty and cleverness of con- 
versation had attracted his attention 
when visiting at my friend’s house, 

It was much doubted, | believe, 
whether the lady cared two straws 
for the gentleman, but she could 


; learn to care for him, and it was not 


in the nature of things to be indif- 
ferent to the prospect of eight thou- 


| Sand a year eventually, and two thou- 





sand a-year to begin with. And 
there was nothing against the young 
man, On the contrary, he had al- 
ways been very steady, and had a 
mind to comprehend mathematics. 
The whole matter, therefore, was 
soon arranged. All this I gathered 
in about ten minutes’ talk with my 
friends, while the bed-room candles 
were bringing in. 

I would willingly have ordered my 
gig, even at that late hour, and re- 
turned to town, but it would have 
seemed ridiculous. I told some sto- 
ry, however, of business to be at- 
tended to at Westminster next morn- 
ing, and arranged to leave before 
breakfast. I believe the morning was 
as fine a one as ever came, but I do 
not think I took much notice of its 
beauties as I drove rapidly along the 
road which I had so much enjoyed 
the day before. When eleven o’clock 
came, I found myself again amid the 
hum, and squeezing, and profession- 
al jokes of the third row in the Court 
of Queen’s Bench. To this day, I 
sometimes heave a half sigh as I pass 
through the country to the west of 
Croydon, The fair betrothed of by- 
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gone days is now a fine woman, in- 
clined to be fat, and the mother of 
seven promising children. 


MUSICAL NOTES. 


Ir would seem that a sterling Eng- 
lish tenor singer has sprung up a- 
mongst us:—a Mr. Field, who for 
five or six seasons has vainly endea- 
voured to obtain an engagement at 
either Covent Garden or Drury Lane; 
but his applications sharing the same 
fate as thousands, and not knowing 
how to get his singing heard by the 
public, he starts as a Lecturer, and 
the subjects he has chosen show he 
has some tact, viz. the “* Army and 
Navy,” into which he introduces 
some of Dibdin’s best songs. We 
sat beside Mr. White, the popular 
Irish lecturer, in the Marylebone In- 
stitution, and the talented Irishman 
pronounced Mr. Field’s Lecture on 
‘** The British Naval Heroes,” to be 
the best Lecture he had ever heard! 
and when he sung Dibdin’s touching 
lines, ‘* Poor Tom Bowling,” Mr, 
Chatterton, the harpist, who was 
present, (and who was playing at the 
Library at Worthing 15 years ago 
while Mr, Field was playing and 
singing at the theatre) said to his 
brother, “ can it be possible? + won- 
der whether I have improved like 
him.” Sucha remark bya Professor 
who has not only delighted the cir- 
cles of his own country with his bril- 
liant talent, but the courts of France 
and Belgium, is a compliment in- 
deed. Some time since, by the in- 
terest of Mr. Cooper, who had heard 
Mr. Field in the provinces, he was 
heard toa full band rehearsal on the 
Covent Garden stage, He selected 
one of Weber’s sublime compositions, 
and when he had finished, the band, 
who seldom notice a vocalist, gave 
him three rounds of applause. Mr. 
Field has studied at different periods 
with Longa, Crevelli, Sir G. Smart, 
and Welsh, All styles of singing 
seem alike to him ; in the first place, 
he has the physical power ; added to 
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this, a true soul for music; every 
note he utters can be distinctly heard, 
while ease is connected with all he 
does; and the little fellow who sits 
at the piano, accompanies all the 
pieces in a masterly style. 





NEW DISCOVERIES 
REGARDING SHAKESPEARE, 


Tue council of the Shakespeare So- 
ciety have just had put into their 
hands some new and important do- 
cuments relative to that great drama- 
tist and his family. They commence 
in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and come down to the death of 
the poet, and they show most deci- 
sively that John Shakespeare, the 
father, could not write his name. 
This point, some of our readers must 
be aware, has been disputed of late 
years, but the fact is now decisively 
established by several original war- 
rants for the caption of debtors, 
granted by John Shakspeare, as 
** justice of the peace and bailiff ot 
Stratford - upon - Avon,” subscribed 
with a cross, and witnessed to be the 
mark of John Shakspeare. Ata sub- 
sequent period, when he fell into 
difficulties, a similar warrant was 
granted by the then bailiff against 
Shakspeare himself: this last docu- 
ment bears date in 1577, Malone 
conjectured that the branch of the 
family of Shakspeare, which settled 
at Stratford, came from Snitterfield, 
and this point is now, we; understand, 
fully confirmed. Shakspeare’s mo- 
ther also possessed some property in 
Snitterfield, which she and her hus- 
band sold in 1579, to Robert Webbe. 
With regard to the papers which re- 
late to their son, among others there 
is one dated in 1797, which consists 
of an account taken of the quantity 
of malt in the different wards of 
Stratford, which shows that ‘ William 
Shakspeare, of Chapel street Ward,” 
had ten quarters in his possession, 
probably raised on his own land and 
malted on his own premises. Then, 
of a later date there are several docu- 
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ments which refer to the purchase of 
the tithes of Stratford by Shakspeare, 
and his petition (with others) to Lord 
Ellesmere on the subject. The 
uantity of land Shakspeare had in 
the fields of Old Stratford and Wel- 
combe is precisely ascertained, and 
the mistakes hitherto committed on 
the subject are corrected. A few 
of the papers are of a date posterior 
to the death of the poet, and refer to 
members of his family; all have 
been sent up to London very recently 
from Warwickshire, for the use of 
the Shakspeare Society, and they 
have been placed in the hands of Sir 
F. Madden and Mr. Bruce, who have 
undertaken to superintend the accu- 
rate printing of them, and of all 
documents connected with the life of 
Shakspeare. It is believed that the 
volume will be ready in time for the 
subscribers of the present year. 


Chit Chat. 


Vauxhall Gardens, it is understood, 





will be re-opened at the commencement | 


of the ensuing month. Workmen are 
busily employed in putting the place in 
order. 

The Brunswick Gardens at Vauxhall 
are proving very attractive this season. 
There is a concert and Ball every Monday 
evening, which is generally fully and res- 
pectably attended. 

Mr. Harrington, the gentleman who 
was accidentally shot at the Reading The- 
atre about two months ago while perform- 
ing in the Pilot has at length fully reco- 
vered, although when the accident occur- 
red, his life was despaired of by the sur- 
geon of the Berkshire Hospital. He took 
a benefit at the Reading Theatre last week, 
and the crowded state of the house and 
the manner of his reception evinced the 
gum that had been felt iu his be- 
aalf. 

Mr. Elton, late of the Drury Lane es- 
tablishment, has just closed his course of 
Shakespearian lectures in town, and is 
now playing at the Edinburgh Theatre a 
round of his leading characters with great 
success, 

The City theatre has been taken by 
Messrs, Bennett and Ryder, late of Drury 
Lane, and will be shortly opened. Miss 





Fortescue, Miss Fawcitt, and other pop- 
ular favourites are already engaged. 


Mr. Anderson and Miss Helen Faucit 
are fulfilling an engagement at the Dublin 
theatre. The new tragedy of The Patri- 
cian’s Daughter has met with great appro- 
bation. 


Mr. Hudson, the modern Elliston, i$ 
in the provinces, giving entertainment 
after the manner of Charles Dibdin with 
music and dialogue. 


We understand that the inhabitants of 
the densely-populated neighbourhood o 
Drury Lane contemplate petitioning par- 
liament to allow the planting and laying 
out of Whetstone Park for the purpose of 
enjoyment. We have been asked whether 
the Duke of Cambridge, as ranger of the 
metropolitan Parks, presides over that of 
Whetstone. Weare unable to answer the 
question, 

The entire performances of the Moroc- 
co Arabs at the Victoria Theatre are emi- 
nently worthy the attention of all who 
woo the wonderful. They are twelve in 
number, and their leapings, vaultings, 
boundings, and pyramid-building of fle-h 
and bone are beyond description. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Celia.—Yes; Miss Stevens married the late 
Earl of Essex She is now the dowager 
Countess of Essex. 

Anti- Humbug—Is right. The opposition of 
the Sunday Times to Mr. Macready is 
well understood, and the ig calum- 
nies against that gentleman have disgusted 
the large majority of its readers. 

L, A.—The iady lives at Brompton, but we 
cannot name the street. 

Wells.—We are exceedingly obliged for the 
compliment. 

J. M.—If you have tried every other means, 
take out a summons. 

A Subscriber.—The postage is a penny; the 
journal will not weigh half an ounce en- 
closed in half a sheet of post. 


All communications for the Editor to be 
forwarded to the Printer, post paid. 
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